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INTRODUCTION 


Until the war is won, the spotlight must be focused on the process 
of building, training, and equipping our armed forces. Nothing can 
be allowed to detract from the concentration of national energy 
necessary to win a complete victory over the enemy at the earliest 
possible moment. The army of production must take its place along 
with the armed forces in this concentrated effort. Nevertheless, as 
we recruit and train a powerful Army and Navy, and as war pro- 
duction goes forward without interruption, serious thought must be 
given to the many problems involved in the readjustment of the 
returning veteran. 

More than 11,000,000 men and women are now serving in the 
armed forces. Approximately 1,250,000 have been separated from 
service. The number of men and women needed for the armed 
forces in the future will depend upon the length of the war, the 
casualties, and any additional requirements of the Army and Navy 
to increase their present strength. 

Because the satisfactory readjustment of the returning veteran 
will be so very important and the problems so complicated, the 
leaders of industry, business, labor, education, government, social 
agencies, religious groups, and veterans’ organizations will have 
much to contribute. It is encouraging to observe that progress has 
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already been made by the leaders of these groups, but, because of the 
fast tempo of the war, careful and extensive plans must be developed 
immediately. 

The task of readjusting the veteran at the end of this war will be 
at least three times as great as it was in 1918-1919. In the first place, 
the numbers involved will be three times or more greater than at 
the end of World War I; in the second place, the men and women 
in the armed forces will have been away from school, their jobs, 
families, and friends much longer; and, in the third place, the 
18,000,000 to 20,000,000 war workers to be readjusted will be far 
greater than those in similar work in World War I. 

When the global war ends, the men and women who have been 
in service will have a number of opportunities. Some will want to 
remain in service, Large groups of the younger men and women 
especially will wish to resume their education and training. Thou- 
sands will return to their old jobs, while many others will seek new 
employment. Some veterans will want to engage in farming and 
business, and others will be interested in the professions. A very 
large number of veterans will need hospitalization and rehabilita- 
tion before they can be returned to gainful employment. The most 
critical group requiring readjustment will be the two to three mil- 
lion men and women in the younger age groups who never had 
permanent positions. 

This issue of the JourNnat is dedicated to the readjustment of the 
veteran to civilian life. The several contributors have discussed the 
various phases of this important subject. They have stressed the need 
for jobs, education, rehabilitation and training, counseling and satis- 
factory adjustment to old and new jobs, and the various roles which 
government, industry, and community agencies will play in this 
readjustment. It is to be regretted that space is not available to re- 
cord the programs already developed by various other governmen- 
tal agencies, or organizations, and interested groups. 

As editor of this issue, I wish to express my appreciation to those 
who, under pressure of many other important duties, have made 
this symposium possible. The articles will be of great interest and 
value to those concerned with veterans’ readjustment. 

Joun N. ANDREWS 
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WANTED: SEVEN TO TEN MILLION 
NEW POSTWAR JOBS 


A Brief Description of the Program 
of the Committee for Economic Development 


Paul G. Hoffman 


Chairman, Committee for Economic Development 


Returning veterans, Selective Service, the armed forces, and the 
Committee for Economic Development have a strong common 
interest in one very important subject—postwar jobs. The individ- 
ual veteran is interested in one job, the one he is going to fill after 
victory. The C.E.D. is interested in seven to ten million jobs, which 
seem to be the number of new peacetime jobs we will need for a 
prosperous postwar economy. But the difference in number does 
not denote a difference of interest in the kind of postwar job we 
want. Both the veteran and C.E.D. think that the kind of new’jobs 
we need after the war are productive jobs that result in more goods 
and services for people to use, and that they should be well-paid jobs 
so that we may continue to have a high and rising American stand- 
ard of living. We in the C.E.D. have been thinking about those 
needed postwar jobs for more than two years, and in the para- 
graphs that follow I should like to tell you some of the things that 
are being done about them. 

In the fall of 1942, when the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment was first started, the war news was very bleak. It seemed a 
long way to V-Day. But it was already evident that by V-Day our 
economy would be so expanded and so changed from its familiar 
prewar shape that some very carefully laid and realistic plans 
would be required to “put it back together again.” It was also 
clear that this “reconversion” could not mean simply “going back” 
to where we were. Employment conditions prevailing in 1940 were 
far from satisfactory. There were from six to nine million unem- 
ployed, and since 1940 several millions have been added to our labor 
force. 
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Thus the C.E.D., which is a private, nonprofit, nonpolitical or- 
ganization of businessmen formed for the single purpose of stimu- 
lating postwar planning, set as its first objective the encouraging 
of the nation’s 2,000,000 individual employers to make bold, smart, 
forward-looking postwar plans which would not only enable them 
to reconvert, when the time came, but also to expand their opera- 
tions and thus create more new productive jobs. 

To do this job the C.E.D, set out to encourage local businessmen 
and community leaders in towns and cities throughout the country 
to organize community C.E.D. committees of their own. Each of 
these local committees was asked to take on the responsibility for 
stimulating and assisting the employers in its own town to do the 
sort of individual planning that would provide useful constructive 
jobs for the veterans of that community when they got back. 

To date more than 2,000 communities have C.E.D. committees, 
of which more than 50,000 local businessmen are members. One of 
the first jobs that each of these committees is asked to do is to find 
out by careful surveys: (1) how many jobs there were locally in 
1940; (2) how many there are now; and (3) how many jobs private 
employers are planning for after the war. The results of these sur- 
veys are, in most communities, very encouraging. While they can 
only show what employers in each locality expect to do, they do 
give the community committee a gauge to judge whether local 
planning sights have been set high enough to provide the jobs that 
will be needed. In any case, the survey is just the starting place. 
Local C.E.D. committees seek next to get local employers to take 
into account in their postwar planning such concrete factors as: 
reconversion problems; recruiting and training postwar personnel; 
credit and financial needs for expansion; new products and designs; 
with particular attention to the “special” problems of small business. 

That these community committees are getting “down to the 
grass roots” in tackling their local planning job, and that they 
are getting results, is evidenced by the reports we get back from 
the field. In Worcester, Massachusetts, the C.E.D., in cooperation 
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with the Chamber of Commerce, is concentrating local planning 
on “helping small businesses grow bigger.” To do this they have 
set up an Industrial Bureau from which small enterprisers can 
obtain the expert assistance of: (1) a specialist in accounting and 
production problems; (2) a professional adviser on product engi- 
neering and sales; (3) a competent foreign trade expert. These 
men, whose salaries are paid by the Bureau, will be in a position 
to give small businessmen in Worcester technical and professional 
assistance and advice which, individually, they could not afford. 
In addition, the Bureau will supply regular information services on 
such things as advertising and promotion, afford research and pat- 
enting assistance, and act as a sales representative for local Wor- 
cester products. 

Richmond, Virginia, on the other hand, has found that one of its 
major postwar planning problems is going to be the assisting and 
counseling of veterans who want to go into business for themselves. 
To do this they have set up a “Richmond Business Clinic.” This is 
also a joint C.E.D.—Chamber of Commerce program, which works 
as follows: Whenever demobilized servicemen, calling at either the 
Richmond United States Employment Service or the Veteran’s 
Placement Bureau, indicate a desire to go into business for them- 
selves, they are referred to the Business Clinic at the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce. They are also given a small pamphlet to 
read that consists of (1) twelve very realistic questions which any 
man thinking of going into business might well ask himself; and 
(2) ten items of good advice on such practical matters as sound 
credit, careful record keeping, and related problems. If, after read- 
ing this booklet, which was prepared by the executive secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the serviceman still believes he has 
what it takes to go into business, he calls at the Business Clinic. Here 
he first talks to a three-man panel of experienced local businessmen 
drawn from a revolving group of volunteers. They talk over in de- 
tail with the serviceman his experience, incentives, his choice of a 
business, and some of the other problems involved. 
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If, on the strength of this interview, the panel thinks the service- 
man is qualified to undertake the business venture he has in mind, 
or some other business agreed upon, he is then scheduled to meet 
with a second group of businessmen in the special field which he 
wishes to enter; e.g., garage, retail store, restaurant, insurance, 
appliance dealer. Those who are not considered sufficiently quali- 
fied, after this first general interview, to undertake a business ven- 
ture are then referred to a file of employment opportunities and 
manpower requirements maintained by the 167 member firms of 
the Richmond Sales Executive Club, plus other cooperating com- 
panies. If possible, the man is placed in a line of work where he can 
gain additional experience pointing toward going into business for 
himself later on. As for those showing definite promise and good 
qualifications for Richmond small businessmen, after they have 
met with the panel of advisers in their own chosen field, and have 
passed muster with these more specialized advisers, they are then 
referred successively to banking representatives, in order to estab- 
lish the necessary line of credit, and then to a real-estate advisory 
group, which assists each prospective new businessman in obtain- 
ing the proper location with respect to rent, budget, his market, and 
other factors. 

Each of the steps in this Richmond Business Clinic is handled in 
a realistic and progressive manner. In summary, the three phases of 
the program are: (1) to seek out the facts—the real qualifications 
and sincerity of the applicant; (2) to give not only encouragement 
but definite working advice and assistance to those servicemen who 
are felt to be qualified to go into business for themselves; and (3) to 
discourage those who are not yet qualified, thus saving a potential 
business failure; but to assist these latter candidates to find jobs in 
which they will gain more experience aiming toward businesses for 
themselves later. 

Worcester and Richmond are only two out of many communities 
which have taken realistic steps to tie their postwar planning “down 
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to the facts.” Genesee County, New York, as a further example, has 
contacted every man and woman from that county in the armed 
services to find out what his or her individual postwar plans are, so 
that local job planning can be guided accordingly. A Florida C.E.D. 
committee in a primarily agricultural area has spark-plugged local 
plans to acquire a big military airport as an “air freight center” from 
which to ship their postwar produce. 

Once local initiative has been aroused and organized, commu- 
nity postwar plans sometimes take unexpected turns but they are 
all aimed, in the final analysis, toward one goal—postwar jobs. Not 
every community nor every employer has been aroused to the needs 
or the responsibilities of making bold, aggressive postwar plans, but 
the number of good examples of those who have is mounting 
rapidly. We will be far better prepared for postwar this time, in 
spite of the far greater magnitude of the job, than we were in 1918. 

We are aware this time, also, that postwar plans by individual 
employers are not enough in themselves. The number of jobs and 
the relative prosperity of the economy are dependent also on a 
number of broad factors beyond the control of individual business- 
men. Postwar tax policies, provisions for war-contract termination, 
removal of wartime controls over production and distribution, reg- 
ulation of credit, foreign trade, etc., all will have a bearing on the 
success or failure of all postwar planning. The C.E.D. has con- 
cerned itself with this “second front” of postwar planning through 
its Research Division. Under this part of the C.E.D. program, a Re- 
search Committee of businessmen, aided and counseled by a 
Research Advisory Board of economists and social scientists, has 
sponsored research by eminently qualified experts on a score of 
these major economic problems. This research program has been 
under way for more than a year and a half, and is now producing 
concrete results in the form of published reports, setting forth up- 
to-date factual material as well as policy recommendations on the 
specific problems studied. All C.E.D. research, by direction of the 
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Committee’s by-laws, is done “from the standpoint of the general 
welfare and not from that of any special political or economic 
group.” 

“Postwar” is a relative term. As each successive day’s reports from 
the fighting fronts move the lines of battle nearer to final victory, 
the time for making postwar plans grows shorter. Plans made after 
victory will be makeshift plans at best. 

In rowing, as the straining oarsmen near the finish line, the cox- 
swain leans forward and yells, “Give it twenty.” That means pull 
those last twenty strokes with all you've got. 

That’s our cue for postwar planning from now until V-Day. 

















EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION OF 
RETURNING VETERANS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE PROVISIONS OF PUBLIC LAWS 16 AND 346 


Brigadier General Frank T. Hines 


Administrator of Veterans Affairs and Administrator of Retraining 


and Reemployment, Office of War Mobilization 


When the war ends we shall have a conversion problem which 
has never been equaled in the history of this country. Millions of 
people will have to change their jobs. These include not only those 
engaged in the final fabrication of munitions but those who will 
be displaced from overexpanded raw materials and parts industries. 
Include those who will be displaced in civilian industries by the 
return of old employees from munitions industries as well as the 
armed services. Some of those released will be wartime workers who 
will not want a new job; but many of them will be individuals whose 
first job was in a munitions plant. Others who were formerly un- 
skilled workers will have shown themselves capable of doing more 
skilled work but will have no specific experience in skills needed 
in civilian industry. Into this situation will come ten million return- 
ing soldiers also seeking peacetime jobs and retraining for these 
jobs. One fifth of these will have had little or no civilian work experi- 
ence. Perhaps a third to a half will have had their educational plans 
interrupted. Some will be disabled. Month after month the stream 
of job seekers released from wartime activity, many requiring train- 
ing for civilian work, will be renewed. Before the transition to 
peace is fully accomplished, as much as a third of the working 
force of the country is likely to need to be engaged in a different 
kind of activity than it was engaged in during the war. 

As a consequence of the seriousness of the situation, there is more 
constructive thinking going on today on economic, social, and edu- 
cational problems than has occurred in any equal period before. 
Some of it is being put into effect. In addition to other conversion 
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legislation, the Seventy-eighth Congress has already passed two bills 
providing among other things education and training for veterans. 
These acts represent tremendous progress in the treatment of vet- 
erans. We are better equipped for handling the situation of the re- 
turning veteran of this war than we have been in any previous war. 
These laws covering the rights of veterans are outstanding pieces 
of social legislation and may be regarded as explicit public recogni- 
tion of the importance of our human resources and of human values 
generally. This legislation, however, only sets a framework for the 
constructive activity which is to follow. There remains the problem 
of implementation. In the educational field this will depend upon 
our schools and other training facilities and the wisdom and re- 
sourcefulness of the educators of our country. 

Public Law 16 for the rehabilitation of disabled veterans, and 
Public Law 346 known as the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, provide the most extensive educational opportunity on an 
adult level ever sponsored by any government. The purpose of this 
legislation is to readjust our service men and women occupationally 
and to enable them to recapture educational advantages lost by rea- 
son of entrance into the armed services. 

Aside from the fact that this educational opportunity is a matter 
of justice to those who were forced to forgo their educational plans 
in order to serve their country or to readjust themselves occupa- 
tionally, the experiment of equalizing educational opportunity on 
the higher levels for a representative cross section of all classes of 
society is an arresting innovation which should have far-reaching 
effects. Many who might otherwise never have received a college 
education will receive one now. 

There is no way of exactly estimating how many returned sol- 
diers will avail themselves of the educational opportunities repre- 
sented by this legislation. We know, however, that approximately 
five million of our enlisted men are twenty-five years of age and 
under. We also know that for the Army as a whole approximately 
36 per cent are eligible for higher education. However, some of 
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these men will be married and will have other responsibilities and 
those over twenty-five are not likely to continue their education. 
Everything considered and judging from experience in adult edu- 
cation and from studies made by the Information and Education 
Division of the Army Service Forces, it is estimated, very roughly 
of course, that the number who will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for education at Government expense will be about a mil- 
lion, or even as high as a million and a half. Much will depend upon 
the excellence and suitability of the education or training available 
and other factors. If jobs are plentiful, the number availing them- 
selves of educational opportunities will be probably less than a mil- 
lion. If jobs are scarce and there is considerable unemployment, 
perhaps a million and a half will be in the educational program 
contemplated by this legislation. This estimate, of course, does not 
include the large number who will be taking short refresher and 
retraining courses as a part of their induction into industry. 

One factor which must be considered in estimating the number 
who will undertake training is the educational level of the men in 
our armed services. According to estimates based on studies made 
by the Information and Education Division of the Army, 14 per 
cent are college men, including 3 per cent who are graduates; 52 
per cent are high-school men, of which number almost half are 
graduates, The remainder. or 34 per cent, are on the grade-school 
level. As compared with men in World War I, 80 per cent of whom 
were on the grade-school level, this is a remarkable showing in 
increased education. The armed forces of the United States are 
probably the best educated the world has ever seen. The chances 
are, therefore, that a fair proportion of these men will be taking 
training of some sort, for those who have education usually seek 
more of it. 

The government program for the education and training of vet- 
erans may be most conveniently discussed under the provisions of 
Public Law 346 and Public Law 16. 

According to Public Law 346, otherwise known as the G.I. Bill 
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of Rights, men and women who have had ninety days of active 
service since September 16, 1940, exclusive of time spent in edu- 
cation under the Army Specialized Training Program or the 
Navy’s College Training Program, who were discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorable and whose education was in- 
terrupted by reason of entrance into the services or who desire a 
refresher or retraining course, may receive one year of education 
or training in an institution of their choice or in on-the-job train- 
ing in industry, and additional education or training not to exceed 
the length of time spent in the service exclusive of the time of the 
specialized training just mentioned, provided they remain success- 
ful in their studies according to the standards of the institution giv- 
ing the training. 

Any one twenty-five or under at the time of entering the service 
will be presumed to have had his or hef education interrupted or 
interfered with by the war. Those over twenty-five at the time of 
entrance will be required to present evidence in proof of such inter- 
ruption if they desire to pursue courses of education or training be- 
yond the one year to which all are entitled. 

The law provides that application for training must be made 
within two years after discharge from the service or after the termi- 
nation of the >resent war, whichever is the later, and that training 
may not extend beyond four years for any individual or beyond 
seven years after the termination of the war. 

The Act provides freedom of educational opportunity without 
interference of any kind. The Veterans Administration exercises 
no control or supervision over either the institutions or the educa- 
tional process. Any eligible person is entitled to such course of edu- 
cation or training as he may elect at any approved educational or 

training institution in which he chooses to enroll, whether or not 
located in the State in which he resides, which will accept or retain 
him as a student or trainee, and he may be taken out of training 
only if it is found by the Administrator of Veterans Affairs that, 
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according to the regularly prescribed standards and practices of the 
institution, the conduct or progress of such person is unsatisfactory. 

The Veterans Administration will pay to institutions giving 
training to veterans under these provisions the customary cost of 
tuition, including laboratory fees and the cost of books and supplies 
and such other necessary expenses, exclusive of board, lodging, and 
travel, as are regularly required of other students in the institution, 
up to $500.00 for an ordinary school year. No payments, however, 
may be made to industrial establishments and similar facilities pro- 
viding training on the job. Tools, books, and equipment provided 
for training will be released to those successfully completing a 
course of training. 

While enrolled in and pursuing a course, the qualified individual 
will be paid by the Veterans Administration a subsistence allow- 
ance of $50.00 a month if he or she is without dependents, and 
$75.00 a month if he or she has a dependent or dependents, includ- 
ing regular holidays and leave not exceeding thirty days in a calen- 
dar year. The individual taking a part-time course will be paid 
lesser sums accordingly. 

A guidance service is furnished and is available but its acceptance 
on the part of any individual is entirely voluntary. Individuals may 
secure educational and vocational guidance and counseling either 
at an educational institution of their choice, or at guidance centers 
of the Veterans Administration set up in its regional offices, or in 
special centers in colleges and other institutions. 

Public Law 346 provides, in addition to education, hospital facili- 
ties; loans for homes, farms, or businesses; and other benefits. Edu- 
cational benefits are only a part, but a very important part of the 
law. 

The other Act, Public Law 16, extends the rehabilitation activi- 
ties of the Veterans Administration to provide for a program to last 
for six years after the termination of the present war, during which 
period a veteran, man or woman, with a pensionable disability may 
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receive training up to four years specifically aimed at the restoration 
of employability. 

To be eligible for such training, the veteran must have been in 
the active military or naval service at any time after September 16, 
1940, and during the present war; must have been discharged 
under circumstances other than dishonorable; must have a dis- 
ability incurred in or aggravated by such service for which a 
pension is payable under laws administered by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, or would be but for receipt of retirement pay; and 
must be in need of vocational rehabilitation to overcome the handi- 
cap caused by such service-connected disability. 

Previous to entrance upon a training program the disabled vet- 
eran must undergo a process of advisement in which his abilities and 
disabilities are considered in relation to his adjustment in an occu- 
pation. The guidance process takes into consideration his educa- 
tion, previous vocational training, present skills and aptitudes, and 
his interests and personal desires, the object being adjustment of 
the individual in an occupation that will maximize his abilities and 
make minimal demands on his disability, which will be suited to 
him, and in which, when his training is completed, he will be at no 
disadvantage in competition with others. 

After the advisement is completed and an occupational objective 
has been selected from among several that have been considered, 
training is carried out by nieans of existing educational agencies 
selected for the purpose, and as far as possible in the region of the 
veteran’s residence. The cost of training, including tuition, equip- 
ment, supplies, and transportation, is borne by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

During the period of training and for two months thereafter, 
the veteran if single receives a pension of $92.00 a month and if 
married $103.50, and $5.75 a month additional for each dependent 
child and $11.50 for each dependent parent. While in training the 
veteran is entitled to the same benefit, if he suffers an injury or an 
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aggravation of an injury, as would be due him if such disability or 
aggravation were service connected within the meaning of the law 
covering such cases, except that such an injury must not result from 
his own willful misconduct. 

This law differs from Public Law 346 in that the responsibility 
of the Veterans Administration to see the veteran through the edu- 
cational process and into employment cannot be delegated. In all 
cases of disability, careful guidance and advisement are necessary, 
because a disabled person is usually limited in his occupational 
choices to a greater extent than the physically normal person. The 
training, however, is carried on by established institutions. 

Success in the readjustment of the disabled depends on several 
things: first, an adequate retraining program to remove the handi- 
cap and make the individual fully employable in a selected occupa- 
tion; second, realization on the part of employers that every job 
does not require two hands, two feet, and two eyes and that the 
disabled person may be just as efficient as one who is not disabled; 
third, preparation on the part of industry for the employment of 
the disabled through plant surveys and job studies from the point 
of view of the physical demands of the different types of work. 

How many veterans will pursue courses of training under this 
law depends upon the length of the war and the casualty list. The 
casualty list now stands at over 400,000. Approximately 250,000 vet- 
erans of World War II are now on the pension rolls of the Veterans 
Administration. There are now in training and ready for entrance 
into training under the Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
Service of the Veterans Administration approximately 7,000 dis- 
abled veterans. On the basis of these facts and experience with the 
rehabilitation program after the last war, the number of veterans 
seeking rehabilitation will probably run into the hundreds of 
thousands. 

These two programs constitute a challenge to adult education at 
all levels. Successful rehabilitation and general adjustment of our 
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servicemen will require comprehension of the unique character of 
the problem and a high order of skill in establishing a proper edu- 
cational environment for veterans, in setting up suitable training 
facilities, in the construction and streamlining of courses, and in 
teaching methods. The returning veterans will present innumer- 
able but not insurmountable problems. They will not want to be 
segregated as a special class in education, yet they will not want to 
be among children. They will want full courses of training but they 
will want courses that are streamlined and shortened. They will 
want to catch up with others and thus readjust themselves in the 
social scene. The point of readjustment is missed entirely if we fail 
to see that educational readjustment means quickly catching up to 
where the individual would have been had not the war intervened. 

There is growing evidence that educational leaders are preparing 
to meet the problem. Several States have set up area schools in the 
form of technical institutes giving terminal courses on a pre-engi- 
neering level, in most cases in connection with universities, colleges, 
and other established institutions, as a part of a permanent scheme 
of adult education. Several State Boards are arranging credits to- 
ward advanced standing for veterans. Some of our largest and best 
known universities are instituting summary courses in which the 
basic elements of education are given in preparation for profes- 
sional work or for the junior or senior year in college, as the case 
may be and as the situation warrants. Education during the war, 
especially in the armed forces, has taught us that it is possible to 
speed up education without losing materially any of the values, just 
as it is possible to speed up production in an aircraft factory, al- 
though it would be dangerous to assume that the two problems are 
intrinsically similar. 

The men coming back will need and will desire the best that our 
educational institutions can give them. It is important that the best 
schools for given purposes shall be used. In giving our veterans the 
best not only they but the nation will profit. 
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COLLEGE AND THE DEMOBILIZED STUDENT* 


Howard L. Bevis 
President of Ohto State University 


In a recent address before an Ohio industrial group, Charles F. 
Kettering, top-flight engineer and inventor, said: “I think we ought 
to have a postwar plan. But after we make the postwar plan that we 
think is most likely to happen, then we ought to make three others 
on each side of it. That will make seven. And then the chance is, 
most of what will happen will be some part of those seven.” 

Had Mr. Kettering been addressing college presidents instead of 
industrialists, he might well have chosen the same theme. Flexibil- 
ity, the ability to adapt quickly to unexpected situations, must be 
basic in all our thinking for the postwar period. 

Many a college president contemplating the program for his in- 
stitution in the years that lie just ahead may wish that he might 
somehow read the minds of the “G. I. Joes” and the “G. I. Janes” to 
know better what they are thinking about postwar education. But 
it is doubtful that even such clairvoyance would yield much helpful 
information. In isolated cases, men and women in the service know 
what they want, and many of them will have the determination to 
realize their ambitions. But, by and large, these young people seem 
to be concentrating their thoughts on the war job to be done, and on 
returning home as soon as possible—without very definite thoughts 
about what they may do after they become civilians once more. 

They realize, perhaps, that circumstances beyond control may 
alter decisions made today. So must school administrators. The 
manner of demobilization at once emphasizes the necessity for flexi- 
bility in all our planning. We must adjust to many conditions yet to 
be fixed. Even as this is written, the Army and the Navy are an- 
nouncing demobilization plans that give an entirely different slant 


*Prepared with the assistance of Harold K. Schellenger, Director of Public Relations for 
Ohio State University. 
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to the thinking of many college people. The Army proposes, at the 
close of hostilities in Europe, to start a reduction in personnel all 
over the world through the release first of those with dependents 
and longest service records in combat. This is not what many 
expected. 

Had a general release been made from the European theater 
while the Pacific forces were kept intact to complete the job there, 
the early dischargees would have included a large percentage of 
men of normal college age. Now, unless there be a further change 
of plans, we may expect that most of those discharged from all 
theaters until Japan is defeated will be older persons or those with 
children. They probably will be much less interested in college work 
on the usual schedule, a factor which must be reckoned with in our 
academic planning. 

We already have some of the casualties and we may expect many 
more of them. Ohio State now has approximately two hundred. 
With few exceptions, thus far, they have wanted no special treat- 
ment, no special courses. Our experience with them has borne out 
fully the statement made by one of our former students with service 
in many camps here and overseas, who writes: 

Servicemen positively do not wish to be segregated for purposes of edu- 
cation. They don’t want regimentation nor do they want special courses 
catering to their every need and whim. All types of specialized training, 
in service, are conducted along the same lines, whether it be on the col- 
lege campus or in the jungle schools of New Guinea and Africa. Special- 
ization, regimentation, and segregation are the rules and there can be no 
exceptions. For the purposes of war this type of training may have its role 
but for the purposes of peace let us have an about-face .... From my own 
experience and in contacts with men from the fighting fronts, in base 
camps and in hospitals from here to Australia, I find that the chief hope 
and prayer of every fighting man is “to have an opportunity to live a 
normal life.”. .. In programs of education, servicemen want full partici- 
pation in all phases of the program. They want a rich, varied, and dyna- 
mic program in which they are treated like every one else. They want a 
definite part in the scheme of things, a sense of “belongingness.” 
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This, however, does not mean, I take it, that servicemen returning 
to our campus will want everything just as it was before the war. 
They may not want special courses into which they are segregated. 
But they may well want special combinations of courses and special 
curricula. We are likely to find that we must discard for them some 
of our long-standing patterns of prerequisites. The exsoldier who 
wants nondegree college work in accounting may not be content to 
wade through a sequence of economics courses before he is per- 
mitted to take the subject in which he is interested. We owe him, at 
least, a duty of candid consideration. Even where the prerequisite 
is clearly related to the subject desired, we may find it necessary to 
give the mature veteran the benefit of doubt in recognizing special- 
ized service as an equivalent for the preliminary course or courses. 

It is quite likely that out of the necessity for this “education by 
individual prescription” as applied to returning veterans we will 
learn many things that can be carried over into our service to other 
students. 

We may also find that in many cases we must readjust our college 
time schedules to meet the needs of the veteran clientele. Most of 
those older persons and men with dependents scheduled for dis- 
charge at the close of the war in Europe will not find it possible to 
take full-time college work. But that does not mean that all of them 
will abandon thought of higher education. For them evening 
courses of full-credit nature may be the answer. 

Here at Ohio State we have established a “Twilight School” offer- 
ing regular university courses at night. The subjects are chosen on 
the basis of demand, and all are taught by regular members of the 
University staff. They are open to all employed men and women, 
but numerous returned veterans already are enrolled and we expect 
very many more. For the academic year 1944-1945 we have sched- 
uled 105 evening courses in 39 departments of instruction, and 
others can be added as new needs arise. 

In all of its postwar planning thus far, Ohio State has sought to 
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achieve a viewpoint and a procedure, rather than a determination of 
courses and curricula. Courses and curricula can be worked out 
pretty quickly as needs and desires become clear, if only our view- 
point and procedure are such as to achieve the all-important 
flexibility. 

For more than a year our University Committee on Postwar Plan- 

ning has been at work. Its investigations have extended into every 
department. Out of this study have come procedures for handling 
what we call the “demobilized student”—the individual whose 
higher education has been interrupted either by military service or 
by employment in war industry. The latter must not be neglected 
in our plans, for, as our committee observes: 
Although in our thinking we may tend to focus attention on the ex- 
soldier, we should be conscious of the excivilian worker as well. The 
young man or woman who has left high school or college to take a job 
may be as handicapped by the break in his formal education, as much 
benefited by informal educational experience, and as much disturbed by 
problems of adapting himself to the ways of peace, as his soldier brother. 
In short, no valid educational basis for discrimination between the two 
groups is apparent. 


We have selected as special adviser to those demobilized from 
military service one of our staff members who served overseas in the 
last war and later for several years was affiliated with the Veterans 
Administration. 

We have established procedures by which those who have had 
specialized study in either the Army or the Navy or those who have 
taken nonmilitary work in the Armed Services Institute may, when 
properly qualified, receive university credit for such studies. We 
have specifically evaluated in terms of university credit the work 
done in army training courses. 

For those individuals who did not graduate from high school, we 
have the category of “special student.” For those desiring special 
course combinations not fitting into any existing curricula we have 
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made special provisions, “nondegree students” we call them, in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. 

We have provided that returning students who feel that failures 
during their last previous quarters in residence were the result of 
emotional disturbance may, on application, have that quarter’s 
grades removed from the record. We have also provided that vet- 
erans who in their first quarter after return fail to make good rec- 
ords, because of problems of readjustment, may also have that 
quarter’s grades erased. 

On completion of the preliminary report of the committee, of 
which the above are a few highlights, we felt the need for advice 
and counsel on the part of individuals outside our own circle. Ac- 
cordingly, about the first of March, we invited to the campus a score 
of leaders from military services, government, industry, agriculture, 
labor, secondary education, and the college associations of our own 
State. To them we submitted our program, and invited free and 
frank discussion. Their suggestions were most helpful. In organiz- 
ing such a conference, we were not unmindful of the fact that 
education is not a thing unto itself. We must educate the demobil- 
ized student, as well as the other young people who come to us, for 
life in their times. To achieve that end, we need, and shall continue 
to need, all possible information on the probable trends of industry 
and needs of society during the postwar years. On many points in 
the discussion our conferees were not agreed. But their viewpoints 
were stimulating and helpful, forewarning us of the many possible 
contingencies for which we need to prepare. 

From the thinking in our committee, from the conference to 
which we invited outside consultants, and from continuing discus- 
sion all over the campus, we believe that Ohio State has glimpsed 
some of the seven postwar plans which Mr. Kettering suggests. 

Life in his time for the demobilized student will be different from 
that of the normally circumstanced college youth. We want our 
education to be realistic. Yet, lest I be misunderstood, at this point I 
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want to emphasize as strongly as I may that we are not proposing to 
scatter the students’ attention over a vast surface of shallow educa- 
tional effort. We do not believe that all students, with their varying 
aptitudes, desires, and conditioning circumstances, can be required 
to take a common curriculum of “fundamentals.” There are too 
many fundamentals for any one person to learn in any college 
course. We do hold strongly to fundamentals rather than to “finish- 
ing” courses designed to send the student out into the world ready 
to take over a job on sight. Schools can never profitably elide the 
process of “learning the job,” the details of the job, when the job is 
found. Our hope is to ground the learner in fundamentals sufh- 
ciently deep and wide to form the base for whatever detailed train- 
ing his work or living after college calls for. 

In short, we hope to diversify the pattern of our offerings to meet 
demonstrable needs. But those offerings must still provide sound 
education. 

















COUNSELING STUDENTS IN THE 
POSTWAR COLLEGE 


E. G. Williamson 


Dean of Students, Professor of Psychology, and Chairman, Committee on 
the Coordination of Counseling Services for Veterans, University 
of Minnesota; President, American College Personnel Association 


The student body of the postwar college will consist of three types 
of students differing markedly in type and range of interests, apti- 
tudes, educational and vocational backgrounds, and personal ex- 
periences. These three groups are: recent high-school graduates dif- 
fering little from prewar freshmen, except perhaps in numbers go- 
ing to college; war workers who interrupted and delayed their 
schooling to work in factories from patriotic and financial motives; 
and war veterans, many of them married and with serious physical 
handicaps, others with an interval of as much as five or six years 
since they last studied for a school examination. 

The counseling and instruction of the first group, recent high- 
school graduates, may not differ materially in procedure from the 
prewar program, except in so far as economic and general social 
conditions change the motives, attitudes, and interests of this group. 
The second group, war workers, will resemble prewar students 
who were employed one or more years between high-school gradu- 
ation and entrance into college and those who canceled out of col- 
lege after one or two years of enrollment in order to earn sufficient 
money to complete their education. This type of student, while not 
unknown in prewar days, was never at any time as large a group as 
it may be after this war. The effects of such employment upon study 
skills and work habits are known. Many educators, particularly 
those who deal with the failing student, assume that one or more 
years of such work experiences produce desirable maturity on the 
part of those who took their school work less seriously than the 
teachers thought desirable. We may well see frequent demonstra- 
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tions of the fact that such experience does not inevitably lead to 
maturity and the acquisition of classroom skills. Work in a machine 
shop may produce maturity but it also sometimes seriously inter- 
feres with the bookish type of learning required in most schools. 
Most college counselors anticipate the greatest need for special 
counseling of individuals in the third group, war veterans. Essen- 
tially, counseling veterans involves helping them to re-induct them- 
selves into civilian life. We hear much today of the reconversion of 
factories. We must become equally informed about the more serious 
and less obvious problem of reconversion of people. Unless this re- 
conversion of people is done effectively, the reconverted factories 
will not be manned with efficient workers. It is no minor task for an 
individual to shift from a military type of living to the status of a 
self-dependent citizen in a democracy. Self-responsibility and self- 
direction of civilians differ markedly from the military chain of 
command, segregated care in feeding and housing, separation from 
family and community life, the way of living geared to short-term 
destructive objectives (2, pp. 68~73). The mere changing of mili- 
tary to civilian uniforms will not necessarily produce a correspond- 
ing change in the fundamental adjustments of the individual. Ob- 
viously, soldiers and sailors with physical disabilities will be delayed 
in this shift and many others will need the assistance of personal 
counseling because of emotional and attitudinal difficulties. De- 
layed occupational training beyond the normal period of early 
adolescent years with the consequent delay in beginning an occu- 
pational career will so worry many veterans that they may seize the 
first good job offered to them. One remembers quite clearly the 
many individuals who, ten or fifteen years after the last war, real- 
ized that they had reached the limit of their occupational careers 
because of limited and incomplete training. For individuals to 
attempt to make up this incompleteness in training one or more 
decades after the normal adolescent period leads, many times, to 
tragic results, The magnitude of this situation is revealed by the esti- 
mate of one-and-one-half million man-years of college education 
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lost between 1940 and 1945 (2, p. 69). Such educational deficits, 
many of which will never be wiped out, will make difficult any 
social program of conserving human talent. From the standpoint of 
society's need for trained manpower and the limited resources 
available in the immediate future, one may conclude that the tasks 
facing the college are not only large in magnitude but also crucial 
in importance. 


Problems of Adjustment 


Current experience with veterans and war workers returning to 
campuses indicates that many of them make the transition to nor- 
mal civilian life without serious difficulties. Other individuals 
experience one or more of the following major problems of 
adjustments. 

What to Do — Work or School? It is understandable why vet- 
erans and war workers would need to review their occupational 
plans. Some are untrained for civilian work, possessing only army 
vocational training and experience. Others desire to abandon their 
prewar civilian training and occupation and do not know what to 
substitute. Some have finished high school and are ready for em- 
ployment. Still others have only just begun their civilian vocational 
training. These individuals need the same type of occupational 
counseling given to freshmen in an increasing number of schools. 
It should be noted that occupational reorientation will begin while 
many men are still in military service and will continue through the 
discharge or separation centers to the programs of various commu- 
nity agencies. The fact that these men have had military experience 
and are more mature in years will not necessarily result in wiser 
choices of occupational employment. Many individuals will make 
tragic mistakes in desiring to become financially secure through 
immediate employment. Five or ten years from now these individ- 
uals may be so insufficiently trained that they will have reached 
their occupational ceiling without exhausting their aptitudes. 
How to Finance Training. The two Congressional acts provid- 
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ing for subsidized retraining of veterans will not, in many cases, 
provide all the finances needed. An individual who desires to secure 
four or more years of college professional training and who at the 
same time has a wife and one or more children will not be able to 
meet all his financial needs through this subsidy. The colleges will 
need to provide supplemental financial assistance in the form of 
part-time employment, scholarships, and loans. The present is an 
auspicious time for storing up money for needed scholarship and 
loan funds. 

Educational Credit for Military Experience. Many veterans will 
experience an urge to make up lost time and to avoid repeating the 
learning of what is already known as a result of military experiences 
and training at home and abroad. Through the wise leadership of 
Colonel F. T. Spaulding, procedures and policies have been widely 
adopted by high school and college to make possible the granting 
of additional credit when soldiers and sailors have actually learned 
the equivalent of what is required of civilian students (2, pp. 58- 
64). The United States Armed Forces Institute of Madison, Wis- 
consin, offers a program of testing and record reporting which will 
do much to avoid the mistakes made after the last war through 
which soldiers and sailors were granted additional credits beyond 
what they knew with the result that many failed to make satisfac- 
tory progress in advanced courses. The use of standardized examin- 
ations to determine what an individual has learned through other 
than formal classroom experiences has been advocated for several 
decades and practised by many of the leading institutions. Such a 
procedure will become standard practice in the case of many vet- 
erans and war workers. It is not too visionary perhaps to anticipate 
that these experiences in the granting of credit will lead to pro- 
found changes in the educational institutions and will do much to 
break up the uniformity of the present lock-step system so widely 
deplored but even more widely practised. 

New Curricula for Old. Many veterans and war workers will de- 
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sire to complete the standard curricula that they were undertaking 
at the time they left for war. Others will have changed interests and 
occupational objectives and will desire to shift their curricula and 
use what they can salvage out of the prewar credits. Others will de- 
sire to complete training as quickly as possible and will bring dif- 
ferent pressures upon faculty advisers to eliminate many of the 
required subjects. Still others will expect colleges to organize less 
than four-year curricula, in technical fields such as engineering, on 
the grounds that the regular four-year curricula contain too much 
theoretical material not necessary for practical employment. Some 
individuals will have developed an aversion to the exclusive war 
emphasis upon technical subjects and technical experiences and will 
desire to browse for several years in the humanities and the social 
sciences. Many will wish to go to school part time and work part 
time; an increasing number will wish to attend night-school classes 
or to take correspondence courses. During the first few years follow- 
ing the return of the veterans and war workers we may expect a 
much wider range of requests for courses and curricula than the 
colleges have been accustomed to consider as the proper content of 
higher education. Many of these demands made upon the colleges 
will be transitory and others will be unwise. It would appear that 
college faculties will need to keep clearly in mind the central pur- 
pose of higher education in the making of those adjustments which 
are in line with the changing needs of the individuals and of society. 
Already many college administrators have wrapped their academic 
shroud tightly around them and reiterate their credo that that 
which is new in higher education is to be avoided. Most colleges 
will undoubtedly make temporary adjustments for the emergency 
situation without sacrificing fundamental curricula—newly emerg- 
ing ones as well as old ones. 

Segregation. The question is still current whether veterans 
should be segregated in college dormitories, in special curricula 
schools or colleges, and whether special counseling facilities should 
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be established for veterans apart from those for other students. An 
unfriendly critic might suspect that some colleges desire segrega- 
tion in the hope that they will thereby keep pure and undefiled 
their regular curricula. Others plan special college facilities in order 
that they may secure greater flexibility to meet the wide range of 
need and demands on the part of individual veterans. In general, 
experience would seem to indicate that veterans desire primarily to 
become normal members of the community and do not desire to be 
segregated in any way. They wish to resume the life of a civilian 
student; they definitely do not wish to be labeled or stigmatized by 
being barred from freedom of choice to go and come as do other 
students. 

Morale. Many individuals making the transition from military 
or war-worker status to civilian status will experience a profound 
feeling of deflation. Young men who have achieved important 
positions of command with the attendant distinctions of insignia 
and special social status must necessarily expect such a deflation as 
they shift to a civilian uniform which is not distinguished from that 
of thousands of other individuals. During the initial period of this 
transition a special type of personnel relationship may be necessary 
for many veterans, both those able-bodied and those disabled. With- 
out such counseling many individuals may become discouraged 
and embarrassed as well as deflated and abandon their attempts to 
complete their education. Effective personnel counseling at this 
point may help to produce more completely trained individuals. 


What Should the Colleges Do to Meet This Situation? 


Space permits only brief mention of five steps colleges need to 
take to deal with the six adjustment problems outlined above. 

1. Procedures should be developed and policies adopted with re- 
gard to granting educational credit for military training and ex- 
periences in line with the policies indicated above. Lip-service 
acceptance of the general policy is not enough; colleges must be 
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more aggressive in encouraging students to apply for a review of 
their experience and training records. 

2. More effective health and mental-hygiene facilities must be 
made available, particularly during the first few years of the vet- 
eran’s residence in college. Military psychiatrists report that we may 
expect many individuals who need psychiatric assistance in addi- 
tion to the morale type of counseling referred to above. It goes 
without saying that there will be more physically handicapped in- 
dividuals on the campus needing expert assistance than we are 
accustomed to observing. Relatively few colleges have adequate 
health service and mental-hygiene assistance. Unless these facili- 
ties are greatly expanded, the results will be tragic for the individ- 
ual veteran and for the college community. 

3. Each institution should now plan and establish effective orien- 
tation programs, including how-to-study courses, occupational ori- 
entation courses, and refresher courses in certain basic subjects. It 
is self-evident that military experience causes many individuals to 
lose the basic learning skills acquired during prewar residence in 
schools or colleges. These individuals need to go through warm- 
ing-up exercises before beginning regular classroom work. Current 
reports from veterans now in residence in colleges indicate that at 
least half of them, especially during the first few months of resi- 
dence, feel the need of relearning how to study effectively. Unless 
something is done about these problems, many veterans will leave 
college with unsatisfactory records and with resentment against 
the institutions. 

4. More effective counseling programs must be constructed. Fac- 
ulty members need to be more carefully selected and systematically 
trained and retrained in the development of effective counseling 
techniques. At the present time, counseling on most campuses con- 
sists of policing or enforcing faculty requirements for graduation, 
and in other institutions counseling consists of a general type of 
relationship, friendly in nature but not always effective in assisting 
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the individual student. Each institution must free selected mem- 
bers of the faculty from other duties so that they may have sufficient 
time and incentive to develop effectiveness in counseling students. 
The efforts of these faculty counselors must be supplemented by 
experts in mental hygiene, health, reading disabilities, aptitude test- 
ing, vocational guidance, and related counseling specialties. Coun- 
seling is no longer limited to approving the student’s choice of 
subjects. It involves assisting the student to make the most of his 
opportunities in college, and helping him remove obstacles in 
learning how to use his aptitudes effectively. 

5. More effective administrative organization of counseling and 
personnel work for veterans is needed in all colleges. At the present 
time, most institutions permit students to seek counseling on a 
permissive basis, with the exception of the type of counseling re- 
ferred to above, the enforcement of graduation requirements. If 
present experience is valid, then each veteran should be counseled 
at least during the first few months of residence in the institution 
by trained faculty counselors supplemented by experts in aptitude 
testing, occupational orientation, mental hygiene, and related sub- 
jects. But counseling can be effective only when it is a requested 
relationship. Therefore, special veterans’ counselors, agents, and 
committees must seek to coordinate, to expedite, and to encourage 
veterans to seek the type of counseling that they need. 

Far too many college administrators “solve” their counseling 
problems by the mere “paper appointment” of instructors as coun- 
selors. But effective counseling can be developed only by careful 
initial selection of instructors, reduction of other duties, and by a 
strong program of continuous, in-service training. If counseling is 
important in higher education as one of several means of improv- 
ing the quality of students’ learning, then the college should devote 
money, time, and effort to developing a program that produces the 
desired results. The strategic importance of counseling will justify 
expenditures for counseling if one considers and values the need for 
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doing everything possible to minimize the wastage of human talent 
caused by the war and by the reconversion to civilians of thirteen 
million potential citizens whose individual and collective aptitudes 
will be needed in the rebuilding of society. In the face of such a 
social task, the college can do no less than its full share in helping 
students salvage as much as possible from their prewar and war 
experiences through revitalized instruction and personalized coun- 
seling. 
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CITY SCHOOLS FACE PROBLEMS OF 
POSTWAR EDUCATION 


Vierling Kersey 
Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools 


While “peak effort for Victory” must continue to be the keynote 
of educational activity until the war is won on all fronts, immediate 
preparation must be made to meet those acute problems that will 
attend peace, military and industrial demobilization, and future 
construction and reconstruction. The whole problem of residence 
stability and the shifting of population must be met. These prob- 
lems will be serious. The type of student in the schools of tomorrow 
will be quite different from that to which educators have become 
accustomed. Instead of callow youths, proceeding year by year up 
the educational ladder, men and women more mature than their 
years measure will fill our classrooms. These young people, inured 
to hardship, developed in initiative, accustomed to responsibility, 
and returning with an intimate acquaintance of global geography, 
will demand, and will only patronize, schools different from those 
to which we and they previously were accustomed. 

The magnitude of the educational job will be tremendous. The 
war has meant a sudden cessation of the ordinary type of education, 
soon after they attained eighteen years, for practically all male stu- 
dents. These millions, after their discharge from service, will burst 
in a flood upon schools, classrooms, and teachers, desiring to con- 
tinue or complete their interrupted educations. The excellent train- 
ing, both basic and specialized, which they have received in the 
armed forces has definitely accentuated the desires of millions of 
men for training beyond that which they would have expected in 
ordinary times. When they return, they will countenance no failure 
on the part of educators, 

Education must prepare, not only for those of the eleven or 
twelve million men and women in the armed forces who desire 
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to continue their schooling, but also for many of those of the twenty 
million or more workers in war industry who must be re-trained or 
“retooled” after the industrial demobilization and reconversion 
which will follow total victory. Many of these workers have re- 
ceived wartime training fitting them only for specialized work in 
wartime production. They are not qualified for more generalized 
industrial work under peacetime conditions, and many of them 
will refuse to return to the less skilled or unskilled labor which 
was their means of submarginal livelihood before World War II. 
For the safety of our society and for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of our democracy, these workers must be given training to 
meet the needs of the future. 

In general, the program as we see it at the present time will be 
developed out of the program and projects of the war years which 
we have so far experienced. The work of the public schools in pre- 
induction training, in guidance, and in specialist training in the 
junior colleges for the armed forces has given us experience and 
insight into many ways, methods, and practices which are desirable 
and already of proved value. To a great extent, the program will be 
comparable to our present program, but expanded, strengthened, 
specialized, and vitalized. 

An adequate guidance program for these returning men and 
women is an essential first step which must be taken before courses 
of study, teaching methods, and educational procedures can be de- 
vised and applied. It is futile and a waste of money in tax-supported 
institutions to permit students to enroll in courses without first 
helping them to make sure that their training will prove to be 
an integral part of a well-organized plan. This has been found 
equally true in the Los Angeles City schools with reference to 
pre-induction training. The splendid program already developed 
so effectively in this field is now being expanded and developed for 
all future guidance. The problem of student guidance is treated in 
considerable detail in the accompanying article by Dean E. G. 
Williamson. 
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These basic considerations must be given attention as the city 
school system views the future. The fundamentals, the basic skills, 
and essential knowledges must be adequate, useful, and usable. Dis- 
cipline and standards of accomplishment will be required and ex- 
pected almost as definitely in schooling as they are in the armed 
forces. Health and fitness, both mental and physical, must be fore- 
most in any educational program. Many of the returning men and 
women merit particular consideration in these areas because of the 
strains and tensions to which they have been subjected. Their 
health consciousness must be maintained. Education must pro- 
vide for them wholesome recreation, entertainment, and play. 

The field of human relationships must not be forgotten. Present 
evidence indicates that returning men and women need help to see 
the necessity for study in this field as well as study in the fields of 
English, mathematics, and science. New world concepts, the air- 
age program, plastics, new metals, materials, and methods of pro- 
duction will be readily accepted and expected by students because 
of their wartime experience. Careful preparation and presentation 
of labor and management relationships must be provided, lest we 
as a nation become engulfed in strife and bloc-control practices. 
The relationships of a citizen to his government must be kept ever 
before these students as a bond to the American way of life. They 
must realize that basic skills and professional training are open 
to all and for all. They will learn that they must give increasing 
services and taxes as they come to expect more service from the 
government. They must be trained to appreciate and participate 
intelligently in the kind of government which they themselves 
desire. These considerations typify our program, our job, and our 
objective. They involve the effort and participation of parents, 
teachers, students, schools, communities, and leaders in the armed 
forces. 

One essential in education will be to get these men and women 
into organized study or training as soon as possible. A second es- 
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sential will be to help them complete their training as rapidly as 
possible. In all branches of peacetime service, we need trained lead- 
ers, tradesmen, craftsmen, engineers, scientists, professional men, 
and specialists. Their efforts will count for more, and accomplish 
more in proportion, if they have received suitable training. When 
these men and women are first demobilized, they are ready for 
training and are unencumbered by other plans. If, through our 
dilatoriness, they enter upon other programs rather than complete 
their training, it will be difficult to induce them to return to school 
or training institutions later. They must be trained quickly, efh- 
ciently, and released rapidly. The average young man or woman 
who returns to peacetime pursuits at the age of twenty-odd years 
cannot be expected to view with equanimity or approval the pursuit 
of education at the usual, leisurely pace. Accustomed to speed-up 
practices, long and intensive hours in the armed forces, and inter- 
ested in results rather than intentions, these veterans can be ex- 
pected to return to school for only a brief, accelerated period of 
training, except in the case of professional students. They will 
insist upon completing their education as rapidly as possible so 
that they may enter gainful employment or in other ways re-estab- 
lish themselves in normal civilian pursuits. If their education and 
placement are speedy and successful, continuity in all their under- 
takings in extension education, adult education, and learning on 
the job is assured. 

Referring specifically to the men from the armed forces, we will 
find their educational level relatively high. More than one half of 
them will have had some high-school education and about one 
half of these will be high-school graduates. The person who has 
had education is the person who wants more education. This fixes 
the problem of training for many veterans rather definitely at the 
secondary- or vocational-school level, and in the case of the Los 
Angeles City schools rather precisely at the level of the senior high 

school and junior college. 
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A number of different types of schools will be able to contribute 
directly in the training of these men and women. Some of the 
youngest individuals, the interruption of whose education has been 
relatively recent, will return to the regular high schools that they 
previously attended, and others will return to junior college or to 
university work. In order to extend the possibilities for these in- 
dividuals, it will be desirable to offer some of the advanced courses 
of the senior high school at the junior college or post-high-school 
level so that high-school subjects and some college courses can be 
carried on concurrently. Adult day and evening schools, which 
long have been functioning successfully in Los Angeles, will en- 
roll many who wish to continue their education while they are 
gainfully employed or who wish to enroll for only a limited num- 
ber of courses. In any of these situations, these men and women 
must be in groups and with opportunities comparable to their own 
maturity. They cannot be put back with children! 

Evidence already secured from a number of sources indicates that 
many of those returning will expect specialized training to fit them 
directly for business and industry. This can best be accomplished in 
Los Angeles through a continuation and extension of the work al- 
ready carried on at the Frank Wiggins Trade School and at the 
Metropolitan School of Business. These schools are typical of in- 
stitutions that will have much to offer in specialized training, con- 
venient class conditions, and rapid progress, and will be comparable 
to schools in many other cities. While it is already evident that men 
returning from the armed forces will properly object to segregation 
in special classes within any existing school or institution, plans 
have been made in Los Angeles for a Veterans’ Training Institute 
which, in general, will include work from the tenth through the 
fourteenth grades. Under our plan, such an Institute will be staffed 
by a faculty of teachers, all of whom have themselves served in the 
armed forces. This will provide a continuation of the atmosphere to 
which both students and teachers have been accustomed. It will 
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permit these men to retain something of the status and prestige af- 
forded to them in military life. Such a specialized school will facili- 
tate the use and continuation of speed-up training techniques to 
which faculty and students have been previously accustomed. Reg- 
istration procedures will be simplified and new classes opened more 
frequently and more easily than in the ordinary school. 

At the conclusion of training, careful attention again must be 
given to guidance and placement. Some of the trainees will have 
jobs waiting for them. For many, however, the termination of 
training will tend to be a time as complex and confusing as was 
the day of demobilization. They must be given adequate, accurate, 
and readily available guidance. 

These are some of the plans and considerations which must re- 
ceive attention in any city. The size, scope, and nature of the job 
to be done must be properly grasped. School superintendents and 
their staffs must see the problem as a great challenge and oppor- 
tunity. Our major objective is to see that the veterans of the armed 
forces and of wartime industry are quickly and satisfactorily re- 
absorbed in society so that they can become a great, constructive 
force in the community. It is the duty, privilege, obligation, and 
responsibility of every public-school system to see that these things 
are accomplished. 











SELECTIVE SERVICE AND THE RETURNING 
VETERAN 


Colonel Paul H. Griffith 


Chief, Veterans’ Personnel Division, National Selective Service System 


Every one knows the Selective Service System as the governmen- 
tal agency that selects men from civilian life and places them in the 
armed forces. This article concerns a less publicized side of its duties, 
but one that is constantly becoming more and more important 
and which might be called “Selective Service in reverse.” 

Congress, in the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, not 
only provided for the taking of men from civilian life for the armed 
forces, but also provided for their return from the armed forces to 
civilian life, as follows: “The Director of Selective Service herein 
provided for shall establish a Personnel Division with adequate 
facilities to render aid in the replacement in their former positions 
of, or in securing positions for members of the reserve components 
of the land and naval forces of the United States who have satisfac- 
torily completed any period of active duty, and persons who have 
satisfactorily completed any period of their training and service 
under this Act.” 

This duty (as are all others in the Selective Service System) is de- 
centralized and a responsibility of the local boards, of which there 
are over 6,400 in the country (at least one in every county). To each 
board is attached one or more re-employment committeemen (an 
average at present of more than two per board) ; but not only the 
re-employment committeemen, but the board members, govern- 
ment appeal agents, doctors, members of advisory committees, and 
clerks are available for veteran assistance. Thus, there are available 
about 75,000 uncornpensated and about 17,000 paid employees of 
Selective Service to assist veterans upon their return to civilian life. 

As for the veteran who wants his old job back, the law provides 
that he is entitled to reinstatement in his former position or in one 
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of like seniority, status, and pay, provided: (1) Such position was in 
the employ of a private employer, the United States Government, 
its territories or possessions, or the District of Columbia; (2) such 
position was not a temporary one; (3) he left the position subse- 
quent to May 1, 1940, to enter upon active military or naval service 
in the land or naval forces of the United States; (4) he satisfactorily 
completed his period of training and service and received a certifi- 
cate to that effect; (5) he is still qualified to perform the duties of 
such position; (6) he makes application for re-employment within 
forty days after he is relieved from service; and (7), if such position 
is in the employ of a private employer, the employer’s circumstances 
have not so changed as to make it impossible or unreasonable to 
reinstate the veteran to such a position or to a position of like senior- 
ity, status, and pay. 

The law goes further to protect the veteran after he has been re- 
stored to his job. When he returns to the pay roll it provides that: 
(1) He shall be considered as having been on furlough or leave of 
absence during his period of service; (2) he shall be restored with- 
out loss of seniority; (3) he shall be entitled to participate in insur- 
ance or other benefits offered by the employer pursuant to estab- 
lished rules and practices relating to employees on furlough or leave 
of absence in effect with the employer at the time such person 
entered military or naval service; and (4) he shall not be discharged 
from such position without cause for one year after restoration. 

Unfortunately misunderstandings and disputes sometimes arise 
between the returned veteran and his former employer with respect 
to reinstatement. The conditions of both will necessarily change 
and, in some instances, in many respects. Whether such changes are 
sufficient to render a veteran ineligible to the rights which Congress 
meant to confer must, of necessity, depend upon the facts in each 
case. It is anticipated that the employer will meet the problem in a 
spirit of fair play and in appreciation of the sacrifices made by the 
veteran, and that he will not take advantage of any technicality in 
order to evade his responsibility to the veteran. If, however, a dis- 
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agreement does arise between the employer and the veteran, a local 
board member or the re-employment committeeman should call 
personally to see the employer and attempt by every means possible 
to reach an amicable agreement, mutually satisfactory to the veteran 
and to the employer, but without sacrificing any of the veteran’s 
rights. 

In trying to reach an amicable adjustment, the local board or its 
re-employment committeeman may call for assistance from repre- 
sentatives of veterans’ organizations or from labor, civic, commu- 
nity, or postwar planning groups, veterans’ advisory committees, 
clearing-house committees, or any other groups available and will- 
ing to assist in the readjustment of veterans. 

It is highly desirable that the local board do everything it can to 
obtain the reinstatement of the veteran by amicable means. In no 
case is the local board to send the case to the United States Attorney 
or institute any legal action on behalf of the veteran. If the local 
board is unable to reach an amicable adjustment of the veteran’s 
re-employment rights, the local board shall send a complete report 
to its own State Director who will keep the local board advised of 
all further action taken in the case. Where legal proceedings seem 
necessary, the State Director will refer the case, together with his 
recommendations, to the Director of Selective Service for submis- 
sion to the Department of Justice. 

The replacement of veterans in their former positions the Selec- 
tive Service handles direct; the securing of new positions Selective 
Service handles through other governmental agencies. For instance, 
a position within the Federal Government, through the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission; a position with a railroad, through the Railroad 
Retirement Board; in private industry, through the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service of the United States Employment Service. The 
utilization of these various agencies is not a delegation of the respon- 
sibility of the Selective Service System, but it is the acceptance of 
presently available facilities for the carrying out of the duty imposed 
by Congress upon the Selective Service System. 
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Up to the present time there have been separated from the armed 
forces over a million and a quarter veterans. In considering the re- 
adjustment of the veteran, it should be pointed out that in the great 
majority of cases no large problem is involved. The average exser- 
viceman returns to civilian life, goes back to work, either in his old 
job or a new one, and soon loses his identity as a veteran. 

Many veterans while in service will have “developed out of” their 
old jobs. At the present time only about twenty-five per cent of the 
veterans separated from the services have returned to their former 
jobs. The clerk has become a skilled machinist, the miner has be- 
come a captain of engineers, the student has become an Air Corps 
captain. It is our duty to help place the veteran in a job for which 
his present skill qualifies him. The great majority so placed have 
little difficulty in readjusting themselves to their new positions. 

Even among those veterans who have been discharged for dis- 
ability, the percentage having any difficulty in readjusting is re- 
markably low. In fact in many cases the defect that caused their dis- 
charge from the armed services might not even be noticed in their 
civilian endeavor. 

For the more seriously disabled, governmental agencies, indus- 
try, and business are doing a wonderful job of rehabilitation. It 
makes no difference what the disability is—a lost arm or a leg or 
blindness, the man is taught from the beginning that he can be a 
useful citizen in his community. A man is made to understand that 
a pension is security, not something to be considered as charity. A 
blind veteran is not kept in a hospital a day longer than necessary— 
as soon as he is able to go about, he is encouraged to mingle with 
others who have no disability. No case is hopeless, as is proved every 
day in the rehabilitation of the disabled. The capacity of the disabled 
veteran must be carefully considered in relation to his work assign- 
ment, but he should not be treated as a “problem” or “special” case. 

Also of great importance is a training program necessary to edu- 
cate the foremen or others in supervisory positions in their handling 
of veterans requiring rehabilitation and readjustment. Their ability 
to deal intelligently and understandingly with the veteran will de- 
termine the success of the rehabilitation and readjustment program. 








CONNECTICUT’S POSTWAR RE-EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 


Carl A. Gray 


Chairman, Connecticut Reemployment Commission 


With the reshuffling of ten million men from the armed forces 
to civilian pursuits and eighteen million or more war workers from 
war jobs to peace jobs, America faces a problem of human engi- 
neering and individual adjustment of unprecedented magnitude. 
To meet this problem adequately we must attack it with the same 
intelligence, initiative, energy, and vision with which we have so 
successfully prosecuted this war. It is not a job that can be done by 
picayune thinking, narrow planning, or pinchpenny practices. It 
must be done on a broad approach, utilizing the best we have in 
men and techniques. 

America is the land of opportunity and those who have fought 
for America are entitled to an opportunity for the best and most 
satisfactory utilization of their talents in earning a living. And by 
giving them such opportunities we shall give them not only their 
reward but at the same time will be taking out insurance against 
unemployment, privation, and suffering. 

In Connecticut we are attacking the problem on a broad front. 
We are training our guns on every obstacle that stands in the way 
of the successful adjustment and re-employment of any war vet- 
eran or displaced war worker, regardless of what his individual 
problem may be. We are attacking the problem at its roots—in 
the home communities of the veterans and displaced war work- 
ers—by organizing community committees to inventory and co- 
ordinate all existing resources at the local level and by putting these 
resources to work with vision, brains, and energy. We are work- 
ing through our educational institutions to make sure that every 
opportunity for education and training is made available to those 
who will want further education or training before taking up their 
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life’s work. We are developing a consciousness of the problem and 
disseminating expert information on how to meet it within indus- 
try, through training courses for personnel people, supervisors, and 
foremen. We are stimulating industry to have a better conscious- 
ness of its personnel problems. We are training some of our biggest 
guns on the problem of individual screening and guidance in the 
realization that any adjustment program will be weak and ineffec- 
tive unless there is some means whereby the talents, inclinations, 
and other personal characteristics of the individual can be ade- 
quately evaluated, and advice and assistance given in accordance 
with this information and with other existing facts. 

It is recognized that Federal and State laws provide certain 
rights, privileges, and benefits for war veterans, and, within their 
limitations, the statutory provisions are far greater than existed for 
veterans after the last war. But none of these laws requires any 
private individual or even any agency to take more than a cursory 
personal interest in the welfare of the individual war veteran or 
displaced war worker and no such law could be written. For in- 
stance, provision is made for counseling and guidance at the United 
States Employment Service offices, where they exist, but sufficient 
funds are not available to enable the U.S.E.S. to employ the addi- 
tional trained personnel required to carry out a counseling service 
adequate to meet the demands that will be made upon it. 

As one veteran of the First World War said, “We don’t have to 
wait for legislation to help a returning veteran. That is something 
we can do on our own initiative. We of course want to take advan- 
tage of existing legislation and existing agencies but we need not 
be bound by any limitation imposed on them by law or practice. 
We don’t need a law to tell us we can lend a helping hand to any 
one at any time.” 

To each individual veteran and displaced war worker the whole 
problem of adjustment and re-employment is substantially as it af- 
fects him. That is, the whole problem is composed of a vast number 
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of individual problems. And the solution can only be found in solv- 
ing each individual problem as such. The exservicemen’s problems 
arise not so much from what they have experienced, as from what 
they face in terms of their total readjustment to civilian life, and the 
greatest need is not primarily for solace and compensation for what 
happened in military life, but for help in the development of the 
ability of the individual to become self-reliant again in civilian life. 

Accordingly, the first requirement is to provide one well-known 
central place where the veteran or displaced war worker can go to 
lay his problem before some one in whom he has confidence. In 
many cases the only assistance a veteran desires is specific informa- 
tion or a referral to a job which he is qualified to fill. But there are 
many veterans who are uncertain what they want or what is best 
for them under all given circumstances. They require expert coun- 
seling and guidance. Counseling involves serious responsibilities 
and requires competent, experienced, and carefully trained coun- 
selors. There should be a carefully developed follow-up program 
until the veteran’s adjustment is complete. This counseling requires 
a knowledge of the “whole person,” and cannot be done effectively 
in incidental, piecemeal fashion. The veterans’ problems may be 
those of general adjustment to their community, their home, or 
the idea of working for a living. It may be a problem about the 
best possible educational program. Many will be troubled about 
additional training for specific jobs for which they would like to 
qualify. Also there will be many requiring physical and mental 
rehabilitation. 

The machinery we have set up in Connecticut to give our vet- 
erans and our displaced war workers all possible assistance is de- 
signed to take full advantage of all the services offered by any of 
the many Federal and State agencies, particularly at the local 
level, by coordinating the activities and programs of these agen- 
cies through a coordinating committee and, then, supplementing 
such services where necessary at the local level when possible. 
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At the State level this has been accomplished by the Connecticut 
Reemployment Commission appointed by Governor Raymond E. 
Baldwin in 1943, which has on its membership the State heads of 
all the Federal and State agencies having a definite responsibility 
toward the adjustment and re-employment of veterans. The func- 
tion of the Commission is to coordinate and integrate the State 
activities and programs of these agencies, such as Veterans Admin- 
istration, War Manpower Commission, United States Employment 
Service, and Selective Service System to the end that collectively, 
instead of individually, they will be better able to render the serv- 
ices for which they were established. Under this arrangement all 
these agencies are working toward a common end; a maximum of 
service to the greatest number. They are coordinating their efforts 
on a voluntary basis and in a spirit of splendid cooperation. 

At the local level in the 169 towns in the State, local counterparts 
of the Connecticut Reemployment Commission are found in local 
adjustment, re-employment, and veterans’ advisory committees. 
The local committees are composed of the representatives of all 
contributing agencies in that community with liaison representa- 
tives of necessary agencies not having an official local contact. And, 
like the State commission, the local committees serve to coordinate 
the programs of the various agencies and, where necessary, to sup- 
plement the available services. 

One sample of the cooperative nature of this arrangement is the 
fact that in Connecticut the Connecticut Reemployment Commis- 
sion has been designated by Selective Service as its State Veterans’ 
Advisory Committee and the local Reemployment committees are 
being designated by Selective Service as Veterans’ Advisory Com- 
mittees. 

Existing laws provide that veterans, under varying conditions, 
may obtain further education and training at the expense of the 
Federal Government. But the law does not require existing educa- 
tional institutions to readjust their educational programs to meet 
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the specialized educational needs of the veterans. But Connecticut’s 
educational institutions are adjusting their programs to meet this 
need, and through the Connecticut Reemployment Commission 
and the local Adjustment and Reemployment Committees, all avail- 
able information on this subject is made readily available to the 
veterans. 

There is nothing in any Federal or State law to provide for a 
State-wide peacetime job-training program but such a program is 
an essential part of any program to solve the re-employment prob- 
lem. In 1939, Connecticut carried out such a program under the 
auspices of the Connecticut Employment Commission created by 
Governor Baldwin, and, with the cooperation of top management 
in industry, labor, the State and local educational authorities, and 
veterans’ organizations, more than 50,000 persons were trained for 
specific jobs before the war began. Many more were trained after 
the war started. A similar program is now being planned by the 
Connecticut Reemployment Commission to train war workers for 
peacetime jobs under what we call our Bread and Butter School 
Program. These are part-time courses for peacetime jobs. They do 
not interfere with the war effort, since the courses are taken after 
working hours. 

An important factor in the postwar adjustment and re-employ- 
ment problem will be the approximately ninety per cent of our 
high-school graduates who will go into the labor market each year. 
At present only six per cent of our high schools in the United States 
have any guidance program and some of these are in reality simply 
gestures. We have been weak in the past in not providing a real 
guidance program for high-school students and, consequently, they 
constitute a real problem when thrown upon the labor market after 
graduation without any particular work skill. To help solve this 
problem, we are encouraging more and more attention to it and 
an expansion of our educational program at the secondary level to 
give these students a better preparation for their life’s work. By 
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doing this we will minimize the employment problem on a long- 
range basis. Cooperative work-type schools are going to be of great 
importance in the future and we want to expand their services to 
the fullest extent possible. 

If the whole problem is to be dealt with successfully, it must be 
dealt with in all its aspects. There already exist many agencies that 
can contribute to the solution of the problem. We in Connecticut 
are utilizing these agencies on a cooperative basis. In addition, we 
are emphasizing, and our plan calls for, careful screening, counsel- 
ing, guidance, adjustment, rehabilitation, education, training, and 
job placement. 

















JOB PLACEMENT FOR WAR VETERANS 
C. D. Selby, M.D. 


Medical Consultant, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


The basic idea in connection with the re-establishment of war 
veterans in industry is the fact that, when they went into the mili- 
tary services, they expected to come back and go to work again. 
When they took their departure their names were not dropped 
from the pay rolls of the various divisions of General Motors. In- 
stead, they were given military leaves of absence. The policy of 
General Motors was thereby automatically indicated; and, as the 
number of those who left increased at a rapid rate, plans were made 
to receive them, interview them, and reassign them to useful work 
when they returned. 

By the end of August 1944, the total number of those who had 
taken military leaves of absence had passed the 100,000 mark. Dur- 
ing the same period more than 6,000 war veterans have returned, 
gone through the various reception and reassignment procedures 
set up by the divisions in accordance with the basic plan, and been 
assigned to jobs. It is therefore felt that the basic plan, which was 
drawn up and presented to the divisions in November 1943, has 
had an opportunity to prove itself and that Personnel Departments 
of the various divisions are prepared to operate smoothly when the 
veterans begin to return in larger numbers. 

Fundamental in the preparation of the basic plan was the fact 
that the routines of the various Personnel Departments had been 
established before the war and were already in operation, their 
processes made even more efficient by the wartime necessity of 
handling a greatly increased number of applicants for employment. 
Most of the divisions had already had experience in interviewing 
and placing handicapped persons. One division, for example, con- 
ducted a partial survey immediately before the war which disclosed 
that of 3,500 employees, 700 were handicapped in one way or 
another. But, because of the fact that warfare tends to produce 
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many handicapped veterans, it was felt that additional arrange- 
ments should be made which would provide the special consider- 
ation to which all veterans were entitled. 

With this in view, the basic plan was suggested that a representa- 
tive be appointed by the Personnel Department of each division, 
whose responsibility would be the coordination of the activities of 
the Medical Department, the Employment Department, the train- 
ing facilities, the supervisory personnel, and all others concerned 
with the rehabilitation of disabled veterans. It was suggested that 
he make a survey of the jobs in the plant from the standpoint of 
their physical requirements so that he could assist the Employment 
Department in placing handicapped veterans on jobs that accorded 
with the recommendations of the plant physician. It was also sug- 
gested that he maintain contact with the outside training facilities 
available to veterans, with the Regional Office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and with the local Red Cross unit. And, most impor- 
tant of all, it was suggested that he carefully follow up the progress 
of the veterans after they had been assigned to jobs. 

Under the operation of the plan as outlined, the first step was 
naturally to be a complete physical examination of the veterans by 
the plant physician. Based upon his findings, they could thereupon 
be classified in five major groups, as follows: 

Group 1. Those with no physical impairments, hence able to re- 
sume their usual occupations or any other work in the plant. 

Group 2. Those still affected by some physical or mental condi- 
tion that makes them unsuited for certain types of work but who 
are able to perform other types of work efficiently. This group can 
be further classified into subgroups, as: (2) no hazardous ma- 
chinery; (4) no heavy lifting; (c) ground level work only; (d) 
avoid dusts, fumes, and skin irritations; (¢) no extensive walking 
or standing; (f) restrict to areas with low noise levels. 

Group 3. Those with severe handicap which requires individual 
special attention for safe placement. 

Group 4. Those who are temporarily unable to work because of 
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a physical condition but who may fully recover at a later date with- 
out permanent disability. 

Group 5. Those who require extensive vocational rehabilitation 
before they can perform any kind of work in the plant. 

In actual operation under the outlined plan, each division was of 
course at liberty to modify or elaborate its placement system in ac- 
cordance with local requirements. Some divisions, for example, 
have increased the number of classifications under Group 3, the 
matter of impaired vision being largely adopted. One division in- 
cludes in its routine a series of aptitude tests, which have been under 
development for some time, and finds that, in more than a few in- 
stances, it is able to place the veteran in a job quite different from 
his former one with resulting complete satisfaction. And all divi- 
sions keep constantly in mind the basic idea that there are to be no 
“made jobs,” that each veteran wants the assurance that he is earn- 
ing his pay on a job that is necessary. 

It is generally understood, of course, that, while the findings of 
each physical examination are usually considered confidential be- 
tween the doctor and the person examined, successful placement 
cannot be arranged unless the veteran’s disability is discussed with 
those interested in properly placing him. His permission to do this 
is always obtained where necessary. It is also generally understood 
that an individual with a severe handicap is quite apt to lack the 
confident mental attitude of the normal healthy person, and steps 
to “buck him up”—without the demoralizing influence of coddling 
—are included in the procedures. And experience thus far, while 
it permits no definite conclusions, indicates that as a general rule 
the operations under the plan are proving practical and effective. 

As of the end of June 1944, for example, the division reports indi- 
cate that thus far 80 per cent of the veterans employed fall into 
Group I—those who have been able to return to their old jobs or 
jobs of a similar nature. Of the balance, 16 per cent have fallen into 
one of the classifications under Group 2 and have been placed on 
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jobs with certain restrictions, such as “no hazardous machinery,” 
“no heavy lifting,” etc. The remaining 4 per cent have fallen into 
Group 3, in which physical impairments have made necessary the 
application of special individual attention. In the case of those few 
who fell into Groups 4 and 5, of course, the coordinator saw to it 
that the veteran was cared for by the proper agencies. 

It is obvious that this tabulation does not indicate what is to hap- 
pen in the future, for experience thus far does not include, those 
veterans who have been seriously, wounded and are at present going 
through hospitalization. But, even though a forecast is not appro- 
priate at this time, it is safe to state that the employment of those 
with functional impairments will continue to present definite prob- 
lems that require individual attention before satisfactory placement 
can be made. 

To this end the various Personnel Departments have been care- 
fully organized as outlined. From the Personnel Director himself 
all the way along the line to the supervisors in the plants, arrange- 
ments have been completed whereby each returning veteran will 
receive all the attention necessary to assure his placement in a job 
that he can handle. In many instances the organizations are so 
arranged that a meeting of department heads can be called for 
consultation. And in all instances the veteran is going to have the 
assurance that he is a definitely contributing part of a producing 
organization. 

In other words, the veteran has returned from war expecting to 
engage in productive work for which he is going to be paid the 
going rate. To that end the Corporation is organized to help him. 
If a job can be technologically arranged to make his work pro- 
ductive, it will be done. If he has to undergo a training period, that 
will be arranged for him also, using the same facilities that were 
created during the war effort to train new employees and follow- 
ing up with a similar “break-in” period in actual production. And 
if his first assignment proves unsatisfactory to him—and if the 
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plant doctor agrees—he can be assigned to another job more suit- 
able to him. 

Inthe case of the General Motors Institute, the same consideration 
of the war veteran has been arranged. Should he wish to continue 
his education under the cooperative plan which has been in opera- 
tion for twenty-five years, two semesters of pre-cooperative training 
have been arranged in a program so flexible that the veteran is able 
to take either one or both semesters or any part of each, after which 
he can return to full-time employment or go into the four-year 
training course as he wishes. Forty-three veterans have already en- 
rolled for the fall semester of 1944. 

And careful and unobtrusive follow-up procedures will watch 
over the progress of all veterans, as well. Not only his supervisor but 
the Safety man and the Veterans’ Coordinator will keep in touch 
with him from time to time, while counseling and the other services 
of the Personnel Department will be made available to him. 

In some instances the completion of his readjustment period may 
consume considerable time. In others it is expected that the veteran 
will fail to readjust and will leave to seek satisfactory employment 
elsewhere. But in all cases it is the policy of General Motors to give 
every assistance possible; for a successfully placed individual, even 
if he is handicapped by some physical impairment, is no longer 
handicapped from the standpoint of earnings or productivity. 
While he is at work, he is a full-bodied, self-respecting citizen, 
contributing to the wealth of the nation that he has served. 




















UTILIZING HANDICAPPED WORKERS 
H. A. Vonachen, M.D. 


Medical Director, Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Illinois 


Chuck Wheeler returned to Caterpillar Tractor Company to 
resume his former job seven weeks ago. His thumb and the index 
and second fingers were missing from his left hand. He had had 
several recurrent attacks of malaria. Chuck’s battle experiences of 
fighting the Japs in the jungles of the South Pacific, and months 
of treatment in the hospitals could not be forgotten. He had many 
black hours thinking about his old job on the machine, which, he 
remembered, took both hands. What could he do? How was “Cat- 
erpillar” going to satisfactorily re-employ him? 

Chuck desired and needed employment as quickly as possible. 
When “Caterpillar” personnel men talked with him, he displayed 
fear of further injuring his hand. He was doubtful about working 
eight hours, six days a week. After consideration of the facts, it was 
suggested that he start working in the training shop for a few 
weeks. He would be paid his former rate, and it would be on a 
machine identical to the one he left when he entered the service. 

Work in the training shop is supervised by instructors in the 
Training Department. Classrooms are located adjacent to the shop 
and Chuck could receive instruction there with small groups in 
shop mathematics, blueprint reading, handling of inspection and 
measuring equipment, and certain instruction in the use of jigs, 
fixtures, cutting tools, and the like. He was free to discuss prob- 
lems with shop instructors. Classwork could serve as a refresher 
course and also give a break in machine-operating routine. He 
could punch out his attendance card and go home any time he 
desired. The Training Department Library was a quiet place where 
he could read instead of going home. 

After three weeks in the training shop, with little lost time and a 
good record, he was transferred to his old job in the plant, and 
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shortly afterwards Chuck said, “The gradual readjustment made 
possible in the training shop and the four weeks on the old job 
has really put me back in the groove.” 

Returning men from military to civilian life must be recognized 
as one of the most important problems confronting this nation in 
the winning of the peace. As high as ten per cent of our fighting men 
and women may be handicapped physically or mentally upon their 
return. In order to let the living man be the monument to the man 
who has been killed, we must have well-developed business and 
industrial programs coordinated into a complete community prep- 
aration. 

“Caterpillar” told its employees, when they left to enter the armed 
forces, that their jobs would be waiting for them when they re- 
turned. In order properly to place veterans, who returned with 
hands, arms, or legs missing, sight or hearing gone, or other disabili- 
ties, on gainful and useful work, the Company has had in operation 
a plan whereby much valuable experience in placing handicapped 
individuals has been gained. 

Shortly after war was declared, this Company, like many others, 
was suffering from a manpower shortage. Different branches of 
the armed forces needed the equipment that we were manufactur- 
ing in this plant. Supervision needed additional people to fill the 
vacancies of those who went on military leave, and also for the ex- 
pansion needed to meet increased production schedules. 

Many applications for employment on file in the Personnel divi- 
sion were those of handicapped people. By placing civilian handi- 
capped people on jobs much progress was made in solving the 
manpower shortage, and knowledge was gained in the placing of 
some of the 5,000 to 6,000 employees who would return from mili- 
tary leave suffering from physical handicaps. In facing this prob- 
‘ lem many years of experience in the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped were drawn upon. An extensive survey of the jobs that 
were already being done by our handicapped employees was made. 
With the results of this survey in mind, analyses were made of simi- 
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lar jobs in order to place other handicapped applicants for employ- 
ment. These studies involved the cooperation of Personnel, Safety 
and Medical divisions, and the Training department as well as 
Supervision. The types of work available for employees with phys- 
ical disabilities were then known. 

Those physically handicapped, who applied for employment, 
were first interviewed by a member of the Personnel division, who 
had knowledge of the physical and mental qualifications required 
for the job. The usual complete medical examination given all 
applicants for employment was supplemented in the case of the 
handicapped man by a personal interview with the Medical Direc- 
tor, who in cooperation with the Personnel Director made a careful, 
sympathetic analysis of the applicant’s talent and abilities, and 
placed him on a job where his disability was no handicap in his 
work. 

Impressed upon the applicant is the necessity for care and safety 

in his work. Supervision has been instructed in the proper handling 
of these people through conferences conducted by the Training de- 
partment. Job instructor training has been given all supervision and 
job trainers. The Safety division makes certain that the accident 
possibility on the job is at an absolute minimum. Handicapped em- 
ployees do not transfer to any other job without the consent of the 
Personnel, Safety, and Medical divisions. 
In the past two-and-one-half years over 1,000 handicapped people 
have been employed at “Caterpillar” in gainful and useful work. 
The classification of “handicapped” includes only those with major 
defects, such as loss of hands or feet; marked deformities; loss of 
one or both eyes; loss of hearing or speech; those recovered from 
tuberculosis and heart disease. 

The vast majority of these people have a production, safety, and 
absentee record above average. It has not been necessary to estab- 
lish any special training programs for handicapped employees; 
rather, they are considered as normal individuals who are capable 
of completing the regular training courses. They are paid at the 
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same rate as normal individuals, are shown no special favors, and 
are in no way considered as accepting charity. They will be given 
_ the same consideration as any other employee in being retained on 
the job in the days following the war. 

Let us also consider the so-called “nervous cases” that have been 
discharged from military service. There have been altogether too 
many false opinions expressed by those who know but few of the 
facts in these cases, so much so that many a boy has been branded 
unjustly. 

Let us first remember that the average American boy was not 
accustomed to the regimentation that must be a part of military life. 
Also let us try to remember that these men have been subjected for 
days to all the hell of war with death standing beside them every 
minute; then let us realize that the nervous reactions are those of 
normal individuals. No person living can be exposed to these con- 
ditions and return to civilian life and adjust himself within a day 
or two. But sympathetic help from industry and the community 
will shorten the time, and often determine the future of the veteran. 
Our supervisors have been educated and instructed in the proper 
method of dealing with this problem. 

Some of the cases industry will not be able to solve, because the 
individuals need further hospital and medical care, but at least the 
attempt can be earnestly made, and the men guided to treatment, 
which in many cases will return them to gainful employment. 

The whole problem of “human rehabilitation” is one of “good 
common sense.” Many industries and communities have hoped to 
solve the problem by a magic program, but, after many years of 
experience, it must be concluded that each case will have to be 
dealt with as an individual one with proper induction programs, 
education of supervisors, and a sympathetic approach from all com- 
munities. This problem will be solved, for this nation owes a great 
deal of gratitude to those men who sacrificed so much that the 
Nation might live. 
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The success of the Human Rehabilitation program at the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company interested other employers, ministers, edu- 
cators, Selective Service officials and other governmental agencies, 
businessmen, and social workers. All groups, organizations, and 
concerns in the Peoria, Illinois, community who were interested in 
assisting the veteran to make the readjustment to civilian life were 
organized into a community organization captioned “The Peoria 
Plan for Human Rehabilitation.” 

“The Peoria Plan” coordinates the returning servicemen’s activi- 
ties of all organizations into one central clearing house. The pur- 
pose of the plan is to have one place in the community to which a 
veteran can go to secure the assistance and guidance which he may 
need concerning employment, education, training, and other bene- 
ficial information. It is the initiative of industry and business to 
pool its opportunities for employment on a community-wide basis 
by cooperating with all local organizations and agencies. 

The general principles of “The Peoria Plan” have been time- 
tested and work-proved. We believe that in them lie the essentials 
of a comprehensive, efficient, and workable program which multi- 
plied many times by the number of cities, towns, and villages over 
the nation will conserve the greatest of all American assets—useful 
and self-respecting human beings. 

The following points briefly summarize the procedure used in 
establishing “The Peoria Plan for Human Rehabilitation.” 


1. Meeting of employers large and small. 
2. It is an all-inclusive group. 


Every interested organization and concern in this community 
joined forces in developing plans for the returning servicemen 
and service women. 


We have 70 to 80 different groups participating in “The Peoria 
Plan.” 


The employer is considered as one. 
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3. Necessary finances for the calendar year of 1944 were contributed by 
the Peoria Junior Chamber of Commerce, Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion, Block & Kuhl Girls’ Club, Peoria Association of Commerce 
and others. 

We estimate $5,000 to $6,000 per year as the total cost. 
The Counselor and Secretary are the only paid individuals. 
Office space and equipment have been furnished by the War Man- 


power Commission. 


“The Peoria Plan” is postwar planning which applies to the 
present day. Picture for yourself men returning to your own com- 
munity with arms, eyes, hands, and legs missing, deaf, deformities 
of all types, those with abnormal mental reactions, and those who 
have been taught to kill for one to three years. Should we expect 
these men immediately to readjust themselves the day they return? 
Many a young man is in a fox-hole or a hospital bed at this very 
moment, thinking of home and the future. Most of all he wants a 
job, a chance to be independent and not be asking for charity. Busi- 
ness concerns say, “We would like to use these people, but how 
can we?” “What can they do?” “Will they endanger other em- 
ployees or themselves?” “What about the boys who left school for 
military service?” The problem of returning men from military to 
civilian life is one of the greatest confronting this nation today. If 
we are to solve these problems, preparations must be made now and 
not when the war is over. Picture for yourselves several million men 
dissatisfied and bitter upon their return and then think of the pos- 
sible political and economical repercussions. Giving jobs to the 
physically handicapped is more than a humanitarian gesture—it 
is sound business. 

“The Peoria Plan for Human Rehabilitation” gives to every in- 
dividual the opportunity to receive his “God-given rights,” to care 
for himself and for his dependents. Above all, it demonstrates the 
willingness of all concerned to contribute their share in making 
the United States of America the outstanding example of true 
democracy. 


























THE CHURCH AND DEMOBILIZATION PLANNING 
J. Gordon Chamberlin 


Chairman, Interdenominational Committee on Services for 
the Demobilization Period 


Employment, reintegration—these are the two basic problems of 
the demobilization process and period. The two can never be sepa- 
rated nor can they be completely distinguished from each other. 
The returning veteran may find employment but he is not success- 
fully demobilized until he, at least, has begun the process of rein- 
tegration into community life. 

Demobilization will involve some eighteen to twenty million war 
workers and upward of ten million service men and women. Thus, 
nearly thirty million people and their families will be in transit 
from their wartime service and area of residence to peacetime jobs 
and homes. This vast migration, and the heightening of the tran- 
siency patterns in America’s social structure, will draw new atten- 
tion to one of the fundamental problems of this generation—how 
to build a stable society out of a transient population. 

In so far as the church is a social institution in each community 
and in the nation, it will be as seriously affected as every other insti- 
tution. Its members are gone in vast numbers, and many may never 
return to active church life. The church will suffer in depression 
and benefit in prosperity just as do schools and welfare agencies. 
Though the church is always more than a social institution, it has 
its own function to perform in the general framework of the com- 
munity life. It has an opportunity in both employment and rein- 
tegration of the shifting population. 

Obviously the church will not attempt to give jobs to all the 
unemployed. It may set up employment committees to aid in this 
important work. It may promote again what thirty-five denomina- 
tions sponsored in May r919—an “Employment Sunday” launch- 
ing a drive to get jobs for returning veterans. But the church’s more 
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unique function is to remind the nation and its citizens that employ- 
ment is not only an economic problem, it is ethical as well. Decent 
human life cannot be maintained on a starvation level. The fabric 
of society gives way before continuing privations. Work is a right as 
well as an essential ingredient to human dignity and decency. The 
economic structure is continually judged by its ability to assure for 
all a share in the God-given resources and the man-made productive 
capacities of the nation. The church may be expected to remind the 
country of that judgment, though not with a united voice. The 
“middle-class” sections of the church probably will be no more pro- 
phetic than the pietistic and fundamentalist sections. But there will 
be a “voice” from the churches speaking out on crucial economic 
conflicts. 

There will be a greater unity of approach and probably a greater 
common concern for the church’s responsibility in the reintegration 
of returning veterans and migrating war workers. Already the 
church has laid many foundations for this reintegration. Both de- 
nominational and interdenominational agencies have been at work. 
The plans of the church for aiding veterans and others are to be 
closely integrated with the various governmental and social agencies. 

Since the readjustment of a returning service man or woman is an 
outgrowth of the kind of relationship maintained during the period 
of his or her absence, some of the church’s wartime agencies are in 
a strategic position to help begin the reintegration process. The Serv- 
ice Men’s Christian League is an interdenominational agency set up 
at the beginning of the war to promote a united religious program 
in the armed forces paralleling the youth activities (Youth Fellow- 
ship, Classes, Christian Endeavor, etc.) in the civilian church. The 
General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains, working 
through the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
has coordinated the chaplaincy activities of the Protestant church 
bodies. The Christian Commission for Camp and Defense Com- 
munities, working through the Federal Council, has helped the 
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churches in such communities gear their programs to changed de- 
mands and where churches were inadequate has helped provide 
religious leadership and activities. The Commission on Religion 
and Health, also of the Federal Council, has, as a part of its ac- 
tivities, conducted an extensive program for training chaplains and 
ministers in counseling under wartime circumstances. 

On May 17-18, 1944, these four agencies united in sponsoring “A 
National Conference on the Ministry of the Church to Returning 
Service Men and Women,” in Baltimore, in an effort to awaken the 
churches to some of the serious difficulties of the demobilization 
process and the church’s part in meeting them. 

Postwar agencies will benefit directly from the wartime work of 
these groups. However, a broader foundation for reintegration is 
being laid in the varied and creative activities now a part of the pro- 
gram of many local churches. Nearly every church has an “honor 
roll” and is aware of its opportunity to serve and to maintain con- 
tact with servicemen and women and war workers who have gone 
from its community. Compiling the reports of 400 churches in a 
series of Seminars on Demobilization (sponsored by the Board of 
Education, The Methodist Church) 138 different activities could be 
listed. 

In order to help coordinate the efforts of various denominations 
in preparing materials and programs for local churches, a new in- 
terdenominational “Committee on Services for the Demobilization 
Period” was set up in March 1944 by the International Council of 
Religious Education. The Committee went to Washington in May 
and spent three days in a series of group interviews of officials in 
twelve Federal agencies having some part in demobilization plan- 
ning. This committee’s work will be closely related to the activities 
of special demobilization committees set up by a number of denom- 
inations. The Congregational Christian Churches have such a com- 
mittee. One of its projects has been the preparation of a series of 
phonograph records illustrating good counseling techniques. The 
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Wartime Service Committee of the Church of the Brethren has a 
subcommittee on demobilization problems. The Department of 
Social Education and Action, Board of Christian Education, takes 
this responsibility for the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

The adult department of the Methodist Church’s General Board 
of Education began its work on demobilization planning in Sep- 
tember 1943, by studying the plans of forty-five nationwide agen- 
cies, both governmental and nongovernmental. Using this study 
and surveys of local churches as basic material, a series of fifteen 
Seminars on Demobilization were held in different regions of the 
country between November 1943 and March 1944. These Seminars 
reported many activities already conducted by local churches and 
outlined general principles for future action. To provide local 
church leaders with information on national developments the 
Board now issues “Demobilization Bulletins” every second month. 
“The Church Faces the Transition Period” was the theme for fifty 
adult and young adult summer conferences of the Methodist 
Church. 

Out of all these developments has come some understanding of a 
strategy of approach for churches and of areas in which their work 
can be most effective. The church has special opportunities in com- 
munities of under 25,000 population. In larger cities there are 
usually many social and welfare agencies and more adequate gov- 
ernmental facilities for assisting in problems of social reintegration. 
In most smaller cities and towns these are absent. In these the 
churches and their ministers must assume many additional duties. 
Even more important is the church’s part in maintaining a social 
cohesion essential to successful readjustments by those returning. 
More than half the population of the nation lives in these smaller 
communities. 

There are four general steps of strategy for the church in the rein- 
tegration of those returning. The first step is study of the problems 
involved. The churches are being careful to keep up with nation- 
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wide plans so that they will know the general framework within 
which they can act. Basic studies in areas of domestic postwar prob- 
lems, counseling, vocational guidance, legislation, and veterans or- 
ganizations are being conducted now. In a local church this study 
should be of the persons away (analyzing such factors as employ- 
ment, marital status, educational background, social relationships 
and church connections, and building its program to meet its own 
situation), and the problems of the period—both of the community 
and of the country. Such study is pertinent both to planning by 
church committees and officials and to fore-educating church mem- 
bers on immediate community problems. 

The second step is to maintain continuous constructive contacts 
with those away. General agencies, such as the chaplaincy, the Serv- 
ice Men’s Christian League, and the Commission for Camp and 
Defense Communities, function in this area. A local church can 
maintain such contacts through letters, church literature, mission- 
ary contacts, and special services. A church in Wichita, Kansas, held 
a special “Round the World Service” by sending out bulletins pre- 
pared months in advance containing the full service with words of 
hymns, Scripture lesson, and Responsive Readings included. On the 
front was a clock showing the time in San Francisco, Melbourne, 
Bombay, Cairo, London, etc., when it was eleven o'clock, Sunday 
morning in Wichita. All those away were invited to go through the 
service at the same time, for back home their church would be do- 
ing the same thing. 

The third step is welcoming those now returning. Special prepa- 
ration of ministers for counseling, special welcoming committees, 
and special group activities for young men and women are being 
set up in many churches. Church periodicals are playing a signifi- 
cant role in keeping church members awake to their responsibilities 
for assisting in the process, for this cannot be done by the minister 
or a committee alone. 

The fourth step is long-range planning for the demobilization 
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period after the war. Both denominational and interdenominational 
agencies are now holding planning and study conferences in order 
to prepare for this important work. Studies are being made of the 
effect of the war period on the local church program, men’s work, 
women’s work, youth work, missionary interest, membership, the- 
ology, and preaching. 

The church as a whole may not assume a role of startling creativ- 
ity and great prophetic insight in meeting America’s postwar prob- 
lems. Within the larger body of the church, however, are groups 
and agencies that are now making substantial and very significant 
contributions to the process of preparation. There is ample assur- 
ance that the church will be better prepared for the tensions of 
peace than it was for the problems of the war. 








